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the state for succor. But he is not bitter, nor is he over-positive. Indeed 
the author's willingness to leave important matters unsettled, to accumu- 
late evidence without striking a balance, and to offer opinions without 
proof, is at once the principal defect and the principal merit of the book. 
It is not to be compared with such a book as Moore's " Principia Ethica " 
in logical rigor, nor with such a book as Simmel's " Einleitung " in re- 
finement of analysis, nor with such a book as Eashdall's " Theory of Good 
and Evil " in systematic arrangement and completeness. But, on the 
other hand, it surpasses all of these books not only in style, but in the 
trenchancy and aptness of its criticism of life. Its very inadequacy as a 
treatise in theoretical ethics may have something to do with its success 
as an " endeavor to study morals as matter of fact and experience, instead 
of merely worrying the traditionary abstract ideas in the fashion of a 
scholastic age" (p. xi). 

Balph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

Le cycle mystique: la divinite, origine et fin des existences individuelles 

dans la philosophie antesocratique. Auguste Dies. Paris: Felix 

Alean. 1909. Pp. 115. 

The volume under notice belongs to the series " Collection historique 
des grands philosophes." It falls into two parts, of which the first con- 
siders the religious origins of the conception of deity as source and goal 
of all existences. In two chapters M. DiSs treats (1) of the " classical " 
religion, that is, the religion of classic Greek literature beginning with 
Homer, or what is more familiarly known as the Olympian religion, and 
(2) of the primitive religion, of which the Dionysiac and Orphic cults 
are survivals or revivals. These chapters are extremely well done, pre- 
senting in brief compass probably as satisfactory a statement of Greek 
religion before the Hellenistic period as may anywhere be found. There 
are points, to be sure, at which the student of Greek religion will hesitate 
to adopt the views of M. DiSs, as when he regards Homeric religion as 
essentially a religion of art, and explains the flexibility of fate (p. 10) 
and the tendency of the epic to portray the gods as of like passions with 
ourselves (p. 11), as due to the exigencies of art. One may gladly recog- 
nize that without such conceptions the Homeric epic, as we know it, 
would have been impossible; but that would be quite another thing 
from admitting that such considerations begot the conceptions in ques- 
tion. These are but two of a number of similar points; but they do not 
greatly detract from one's favorable judgment of the presentation as a 
whole. 

The chapters of the second part, which deal with the teachings of the 
pre-Socratie philosophers touching this view of the world, are rather per- 
functory, excepting that in which M. DiSs treats of Empedocles. Xeno- 
phanes and Heraclitus might perhaps be included in this exception, but 
only if one takes a narrow view of the theme. The chief shortcoming 
of the thesis is that the author did not perceive that, in the last resort, 
he was dealing with the large question of the " one and the many." If 
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he perceived it, he skirted the question to the prejudice of his thesis. It 
would be easy to show that different statements are quite contradictory, 
possibly because in this part of his discussion he relied too much on 
M. Eivaud. 

M. Dies is most suggestive in his treatment of Empedoeles. The 
necessary limits of this review do not admit of a detailed criticism of his 
view, though the task were worthy of the pains. The strength of his 
account lies in the attempt to relate the physical philosophy and the 
religious teachings of Empedoeles. There is undoubtedly a relation ; but, 
unless I am in error, the relation is not so much logical, as M. Dies seems 
to think, as psychological. The connection is due to the fact that both 
dwelt together in one and the same brain, and that in the main it was 
the religious doctrine, accepted as a definitive truth, which served as a 
basis for the associative coordination of ideas, however little Empedoeles 
may himself have been aware of it. I have indicated elsewhere ("Die 
Bekehrung im klassischen Altertum," p. 4, n. 14) my belief that it was 
the Orphic conception of the soul that suggested the Empedoclean " ele- 
ment." As a matter of fact, the two conceptions are quite closely parallel, 
as M. Dies seems to perceive; but he is quite in error as to the precise 
theory of Empedoeles in both spheres. On the one hand, he regards the 
soul in the teaching of Empedoeles as " ephemeral groups of elements " 
(pp. 96 and 99), that is to say, as composite, for which view there is not 
a shred of evidence. The soul preexists before birth, and survives death; 
it is essentially an atomic, elemental substance which enters into a pass- 
ing union with the " elements." After the dissolution of this temporary 
union, it either enters successively into other similar unions, or, after a 
great year, enters into a union with the gods, which are elemental souls, 
essentially like the human. In neither case does it lose its identity: it 
becomes a god, not Ood. The union with the gods is a " republic of 
souls," not an absorption into a Parmenidean one. In other words, 
Empedocles's view of the world of souls is fundamentally pluralistic. 
On the other hand, the union of the " elements " in the " sphere of love " 
is not, as M. Dies would have us suppose, an absorption into a Parmeni- 
dean one or a qualitative indeterminate. This, I believe, I have elsewhere 
(" Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy," pp. 366-7 ; Htpl 
$wre<os, p. 103, n. 92) clearly shown. 

M. Dies, like most interpreters of early Greek philosophy, errs in 
pressing overmuch the notion of unity. There can be no doubt that 
"unity" nowhere implies complete homogeneity before the time of Par- 
menides, and that the exigencies of natural philosophy, if not the persist- 
ence of lax definition of thought, led subsequent philosophers also to 
recede from the extreme logical position of Parmenides, which necessarily 
resolved itself into nihilism. 

M. Dies is right in seeking an explanation of Greek philosophy in 
Greek religion, especially in notions embodied in primitive religion. It 
was there that the concepts of man first took definite shape and longest 
continued to exert their influence, because of the peculiar conservatism 
of religion; but we must look for these concepts not in the large sys- 
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tema'tic formulations of belief, but rather in details. This task still 
awaits the patient study of competent scholars ; and there is no field more 
fruitful for the historian of thought. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 
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MIND. July, 1910. The Psychological 'Explanation of the Develop- 
ment of the Perception of External Objects (I.) (pp. 305-321) : H. 
W. B. Joseph. - Criticizes the doctrine of Professor Stout, as expounded 
in his " Groundwork of Psychology," Chapter IX., that we know an 
external world and that we gain this knowledge by a process psycholog- 
ically traceable, in which we start from experiences merely of our own 
sensations. The theory fails to account for cognition of spatial relations. 
Discussion of cognition of external reality reserved for next installment. 
The Cardinal Principle of Idealism (pp. 322-336): E. B. Perry. -Ideal- 
ism, in its current technical sense, is a distinctively modern movement. 
True religion had to be defended against the claim of science to have 
alienated the world from man. Kant's " revolution " was a counter 
revolution through which the spectator again became the center of the 
system. The burden of idealism is a religious interpretation of nature, 
and its cardinal principle is that knowledge is a creative process. This is 
a fallacious inference from " the ego-centric predicament," or the circum- 
stance that anything that is known or referred to is something known or 
referred to, and can not be at the same time unknown and unreferred to. 
The idealistic induction proceeds wholly by the method of agreement, 
because " the ego-centric predicament " forbids the use of the method of 
difference. " It is impossible to observe cases of unobserved things, even 
if there be any. But where this is the case, the method of agreement is 
worthless and the use of it is a fallacy." Linguistic Misunderstandings 
(pp. 337-355) : Hugh MaoColl. - Second installment. Perplexities that 
attach to the ideas the infinite and the finite are removed by letting the 
sign for equality signify " virtual equality " (X = X -\- dx) as well as 
absolute equality. Problems of matter and mind involve a conception of 
the soul. The Sublime (pp. 356-372) : E. E. Carritt. - A criticism of the 
theory of A. C. Bradley in his " Oxford Lectures on Poetry." Sublimity 
in the loose sense is beauty discovered in what bears a definitely hostile 
relation to our purposes or existence. Speaking strictly, only the absolute 
is sublime. Sublimity might be defined as the beauty of the absolute. 
Discussions: Some Explanations in Reply to Mr. Bradley (pp. 373-378): 

B. Bussell. - Mr. Bradley assumes a certain theory of relations and ap- 
peals to a sufficient reason. Mr. Bussell defends external relations, and 
holds that a term may be related to itself (2 + 2 = 4). Mr. Russell's 
Objections to Frege's Analysis of Propositions (pp. 379-386) : Miss E. E. 

C. Jones. - Frege's theory supplies an analysis of propositions of the form 
S is P which can be applied to all propositions of that form, and some 
theory of denotation which can be applied to all denotative terms. Deft- 



